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Same, «4 THIS BOTTLE TURNS 
SEVEN YEARS INTO 


SEVEN MONTHS 


wr : 








lest blocks of pole wood are fed to destructive fungi in 
bottles like this at Bell Laboratories. Wood rests on 
soil which controls moisture conditions and promotes 


fungus growth. Test speeds search for better preservatives. 


This vear the Bell System is putting 800,000 new 
telephone poles into service. How effectively are 


they preserved against fungus attack and decay? 





Once the only way to check a preservative was 





to plant treated wood specimens outdoors, then 





wait and see—for seven years at least. Now, with 





a new test devised in Bell Laboratories most of 





the answer can be obtained in seven months. 





Cubes of wood are treated with preservatives, 





then enclosed in bottles with fungus of the most 





destructive kind, under temperature and humidity 
conditions that accelerate fungus activity. Success 


—or failure—of fungus attack on cubes soon te- 









7 18 taken from a pole 


section to see how far pre 





vative has penetrated. For veals the best ways to preserve poles. 






es to last, if must penetrate The test has helped show how poles can be 


deeply and be retained for a 





economically preserved for many years. It is an- 


other example of how Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories 





works to keep down your telephone costs. 





BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES 


Improving telephone service for America provides careers for 


creative men in scientific and technical fields. 
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Science News Letter for September 5, 1953 


Magellanic Clouds Farther 


Radio waves show that both the Large and Small 
Clouds of Magellan take in more space and are in more 
turbulent motion than when measured by light. 


> RADIO MESSAGES that tell of the in 
ernal and external activities of our nearest 
galactic neighbors, a hundred million bil 
ion miles away, were reported to the Ameri 
an Astronomical Society meeting in Boul 
ler, Colo. 

The volumes of the Clouds of Magellan 
ire larger and their motions more turbulent 
when measured by radio waves than by 
wdinary light, Drs. Frank J. Kerr and J. V. 
Hindman of the Radiophysics Laboratory, 


Svdney, Australia, informed the astrono 


ners in a paper read at the meeting by 
Bernard Y. Mills, also of the Laboratory. 
The astronomers also learned that the 
Magellanic Clouds are farther away than 
previously thought. Dr. Harlow Shapley 


£ Harvard College Observatory communi- 
ated the new value of 175,000 light years 
for their distance, an increase of 25,000 light 
vears from that reported to the astronomers 
in December, 1952. (See SNL, Jan. 10, p. 
9.) A light year is the distance traveled 
y light at 186,000 miles per second in a 
ear, or nearly six million million miles. 
Dr. Shapley’s new distance figure is based 
on measurements of stars in globular clus- 
ters that are inside the Magellanic Clouds, 
isible only from the Southern Hemisphere. 
The Australian scientists made their new 
radio wave studies of the distribution, abun 
dance and motion of hydrogen gas in both 
the Large and Small Magellanic Clouds 
ith techniques developed this past year 
t the Harvard, Leiden and Sydney Observa 
The new techniques are for the dis 
and measurement of the peculiar 
emitted by the neutral hydro 
gen atoms that are in the spaces between 
The wavelength of this radia 
tion is about eight inches, but the exact 
motions of the 


tories. 
very 
radiations 


e stars. 


ivelength depends on the 
ouds of hydrogen gas and is a measure of 
at motion. 
If the gas is approaching, the wavelength 
shorter; if it is receding, the wavelength 
is longer. Drs. Kerr and Hindman found 
‘ious wavelength shifts in different parts 
the Clouds. They conclude, therefore, 
it at least the Large Cloud is turbulent 
nside, as its irregular structure would sug 
gest. 
They also found that the Clouds are ro 
ing around a common center of gravity, 
th the Large Cloud at this time receding, 
the Small Cloud approaching, at the rela 
» rate of about 30 miles a second. The 
Clouds are traveling through space to- 
ge her, as they revolve around each other, 
speed of more than 300 miles a second. 
n all this new and important work on 
anatomy of the nearby galaxies, as re- 


vealed by the measures of neutral hydro 
gen gas, it is assumed that as the hydrogen 
gas goes, so goes the whole galaxy of hun 
dreds of millions of stars. 

Drs. Kerr and 
the hydrogen gas of the Clouds is spread 
out in widely 


volumes of the 


Hindman discovered that 


space than are the 
The Magellanic 
Clouds as indicated by the radio signals are 
probably that are 
shown by optical means, that is, by the 


more 
Stars. 
twice the dimensions 
blue light signals, or photographs, of the 
component stars. 

The optical work has been done by Hai 
vard College Observatory astronomers, who 
been the chief investigators of the 
Clouds for the last 50 years. 

The Australian 
interstellar hydrogen constitutes about 10 
of the total material of the Small Cloud, 
and three percent of the Large Cloud. 

Their 


stages, but their researches are 


have 


scientists estimate the 


work is still in its preliminary 
considered 
by astronomers to be among the most im 
portant contributions in recent years to our 
knowledge of tl 


that lie 


1e structure of the galaxies 


outsid our own. 
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The method of employing the radio tech- 
nique to show the neutral hvdrogen of 
interstellar space has been used by Dutch 
astronomers during the past year to map 
cut the spiral structure of our own galaxy. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


MEDICINE 
High Blood Pressure in 
Elderly Can Be Helped 


>» HIGH BLOOD pressure can be brought 
down in elderly people, even when their 
arteries have hardened and grown ineles 
tic, Drs. R. Harris and J. J. Phelan of the 
\nn Lee Home, Albany, N. Y., declared 
at the meeting of the Gerontological So 
ciety in San 

For periods up to one year they treated 
26 patients at the Home with varying doses 
(Apresoline). 
Of the 
26, 18 showed definite drops in both systolic 
Several also 
patterns of 


Francisco. 


of — 1-hydrazinophthalazine 
No serious side effects showed up. 


and diastolic blood pressures. 
improvement in the 
electrocardiographs, indicating — les 
heart disturbance. Although the 
blood pressure was not improved in eight 
these eight felt better 
while taking the drug. 

In one group of the patients, the high 


show ed 
their 


sened 


patients, most of 


blood pressure improved and after several 
months of the drug the improvement was 
held even when the drug was stopped or 
when an inactive medicine was substituted. 

Another group improved while taking 
the Apresoline but the blood pressure rose 


when it was stopped. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 





KIN TO ELEPHANT—tThe new hyrax at the National Zoological Park in 
Washington is believed to be a relative of the elephant. Both may have had 
a common ancestor, examination of fossils shows. 
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Bureau Director Retained 


At the Secretary of Commerce’s request and in line with 
a recommendation of the evaluating committee, Dr. Allen V. 
Astin remains as head of the National Bureau of Standards. 


has been asked 
Sinclair Weeks 
National 


RR. ALLEN V. ASTIN 
Secretary of (Commerce 


continu is director of the 


Bureau of Standards upon recommenda 
tion of the evaluation committee headed by 
Dr. M. J. Kelly, president of the Bell Tele 


phone Laboratories, concurred in by the 


regular visiting committee. 
Resolving in part the controversy that 
over Dr. Astin’s dismissal on March 
0 as a part of the new administration’s 
rrangements, the retention of the Bu 
s director follows three major actions 
that flect this scientific organization’s 
ork 
1. Cuts were made by Congress in the 
sic appropriations for non-defens¢ work, 
mounting to 25 of previous funds, or 
$1,613,000 Research and testing funds 


$3,000,000, 
$? 613,000 


were cut trom $4000 000 to 


radio propagation research from 
ind administration and opera 


, 


to $2.000,000, 
tion funds maintained at $1,000,000. Be 
tween 400 and 500 employees as a conse 
quence will be “rif” victims (reduction in 
tore 

> Ordnance research for the Department 


concerned with such develop 


t Deten 

ents as proximity fuses, new weapons, etc 
ire being t insferred out of Standards to 
direct Defense Department operation, al 


though the same staff and laboratories will 
be used. This cuts $30,000,000 in trans 
ferred funds out of the Standards expendi 
),000 Standards employees, 
will be shifted. 

and procedural 


Close to 
scientists, 
Non-technical policy 
matters on commercial product evaluation” 
respons! 


tures. 
mostly 


1t Standards is being made the 
the Secretary of Commerce and 
responsibility limited to the 
Standards 1s being 
supervision of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Administration 
lames C. Worthy instead of Assistant Sec 
retary Craig R. Sheaffer who was respon 
first instance for the dismissal 

Thus the time-honored work 
the government, 
from substandard 
or down 


bility of 
Dr. Astin’s 


area. also 


technical 
transferred to the 


sible in the 
of Dr. Astin. 
of Standards in protecting 
industry and the public 
materials, over aad claims, 
right frauds is shifted largely to the politi 
cally-dominated department. 

Che battery additives controversy touched 
off the Standards trouble, arousing the ap- 
prehension and protests of many “scientific 
and technical latest act in 
this situation is the canceling by the Post 


societies. The 


Office of the fraud order against battery 
dditive AD-X2. Suspended since March 2, 
the order was nevertheless under fire by the 


incompleted hearings of the Senate Small 


The canceling of the 
order came only a day before Secretary 
Weeks told Dr. Astin to stay on the job. 
There is some apprehension that the han- 
dling of the AD-X2 case might open the 
way to giving immunity trom investigation 
and appraisal to other commercial products 
about which questions have been raised. 


Business Committee. 


The Bureau of Standards will have about 
2,500 employees July 1, 1954, compared 
with about 5,000 on the same date this 
vear, as a result of the cuts in appropria- 


transfers of functions. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


tions and 


PHARMACOLOGY 
New Drug Discovery 
Rate Is Two a Year 


> NEW 


the rate ot 


DRUGS are being discovered at 
about two a year, every 
Harry J. Loynd, president of 
and Company, Detroit, de 
meeting of the American 


or one 
six months, 
Parke, Davis 
clared at the 


Pharmaceutical Association in Salt Lake 
City. 

Only a few years back, he recalled, the 
drug industry and medical profession felt 


much was being accomplished if one new 


drug was discovered every 25 years. 
Science News Letter, August 29, 1953 


GENETICS 


Small Pink Flower Shows 
Mechanism of Evolution 


® A CALIFORNIA plant that produces 
small pink or lavender blooms in the spring 
has revealed the process of an important 
evolution mechanism by which living things 
can change from one species to another. 

Dr. Harlan Lewis, University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles geneticist, has found 
that the flowering plant, Clarkia, occasion- 
ally adds a chromosome, setting the stage 
for a species change, by an irregular divi- 
sion of chromosomes in the production of 
sex cells. 

“For example, a Clarkia plant which 
normally has nine chromosomes may divide 
so that in one of the two cells there occurs 
ten chromosomes and in the other eight,” 


says Dr. Lewis. “The eight chromosome 
cells die off but those with ten chromo- 
somes may survive and give rise to func- 
tional sex cells. 

“There may be no immediate outward 


appearance of the plant. 
However, with the addition of the chromo- 
some the plant has a greater capacity for 
mutations, so that in time it may become a 


change in the 


completely different plant from its nine- 
chromosome parent species. Thus a new 
species is born.” 

Such a change from one species to an- 
other has now been demonstrated to have 
occurred in Clarkia in Dr. Lewis’ research. 

The production of new species by the 
addition of a chromosome has been sug- 
gested in the past but this is the first 
demonstration that it actually occurs. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


Christopher Columbus discovered the 
pineapple on the Isle of Guadaloupe in the 
West Indies. 
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Dwart Stars Growth 


Spectroscope reveals, over period of months or years, 
how dwarf stars grow. Variations in the light from some is 
apparently caused by contact with interstellar dust clouds. 


> THE GROWTH of dwarf stars by 
building up from dust particles in sur 
rounding clouds can be watched by the 
spectroscopic “eyes” of giant telescopes. 

The changes may, however, take months 
or years for astronomers to spot, Dr. Al- 
fred H. Joy of the Mount Wilson and 
Palomar Observatories in California told 
the American Astronomical Society meet- 
ing in Boulder, Colo., in his address as re- 
tiring president. 

Variations in the amount of light re- 
ceived from some dwarf stars in our Milky 
Way galaxy are apparently caused, Dr. Joy 
said, by contact of the stars with interstellar 
dust clouds. Because light from dwarf 
stars is very feeble, it is difficult to spot any 
except the nearest ones. 

Another type of light variation, so far 
found only in nine stars, lasts for only a 
few minutes. In these stars, hot flares, 
covering only one or two percent of the 
surface, burst forth to increase the total 
brightness many times, but only for a very 
brief period. Hot flares of a similar type 
are frequently found near sunspots on the 
solar disk. 

The spectrum, or rainbow of spread-out 
light, for such flares, Dr. Joy reported, 
shows temperatures as high as 10,000 de 


ASTRONOMY 


grees absolute. They are found in the 
small, red dwarf stars whose temperatures 
are cooler than that of the sun. 

Previously, all variable stars had been 
considered to be stars of high luminosity 
whose light changes were accompanied by 
vast, but fairly regular pulsating movements 
and moderate changes in the temperature 
of the outer atmosphere. 

Now, Dr. Joy said, it is certain that some 
of these variable stars are dwarfs, and that 
their light variations result from explosive 
outbursts covering limited areas of the 
star’s surface. 

A third type of dwarf variable may be 
two stars close together. One of them may 
have a shell that either expands or rotates 
at 450 miles per second, the other an at- 
mosphere slightly cooler than that of the 
sun. At irregular intervals, the hot source 
blows up, increasing its intensity a hundred 
times. 

Other types of dwarf variables include 
the novae, some of which can explode more 
than once. When they burst out, their 
brightness increases several thousand times. 
In the dwarf another type of 
variable, dark bright promi- 
nences, similar to those of our sun, have 


been found. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


binaries, 
areas and 


Star Formation Theory 


> A RUSSIAN astronomer’s theory of star 
formation was examined and found par- 
tially wanting by Dr. Otto Struve of the 
University of California at the American 
\stronomical Society meeting in Boulder, 
Colo. 

Russian Dr. V. G. Fesenkov’s theory con- 
two parts, the formation of stars 
n the galaxy at large, with which Dr. 
Struve was in general agreement, and the 
mation of star chains in filamentary 
gaseous nebulas, with which he disagreed. 

The second part of the theory, Dr. Struve 
iid, is “open to question.” He has been 
nable to spot most of the star chains that 
Dr. Fessenkov uses as examples. In two 
or three filaments where chain-like forma- 

ms appear to be present, they are few in 
number and probably of no “evolutionary 
significance,” Dr. Struve reported. 

Both parts of the Russian’s theory make 

of “tidal instability” on a large scale. 
lis is similar for star formation to the 
wring apart of a satellite when its distance 


ists of 


from a planet is less than about three times 
the radius of the planet. It is believed that 
this was the mechanism by which Saturn’s 
rings were formed. 

In the case of a star at large in our galaxy 
which begins to form out of a cloud of dust 
and gas, the disrupting body is the entire 
Milky Way, whose mass is 100,000,000,000 
times that of the sun. This mass causes 
tides in the condensation of dust and gas, 
and these tides tend to tear it apart. Work 
ing against this disrupting force is the 
gravitational attraction of the condensation 
upon itself, which tends to keep it from 
being torn apart. 

The condensation in any nebula, Dr. 
Fessenkov believes, wins this tug-of-war if 
its density is such that there are at least 100 
hydrogen atoms in each cubic centimeter. 


The Orion nebula, for instance, has a 
density of about 1,000 atoms per cubic 
centimeter. Therefore, stars very likely 


are being built by condensation in this 
nebula, and-in such other dense clouds as 


149 


the dark masses in Taurus, Scorpius and 
Ophiuchus. 

The density that Dr. Fessenkov uses for 
formation of stars in the galaxy at large 
also accounts for the observed average dis 
tance between neighboring stars. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


NEUROLOGY 
Human Body Defense 
Mechanism Investigated 


> WHEN THE human body is under 
“attack,” physically or mentally, a complex 
communications network is used by the 
brain to alert body defenses. 

This network is being explored by Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles and 
Long Beach Veterans Administration doc 
tors, including Drs. Charles Sawyer, Sidney 
Porter, Sidney Roberts and Margaret 
Slusher. 

There are four main stations in the net- 
work: sensory nerves—focus of the attack, 
which may be in the form of an injury to 
any part of the body; the brain; pituitary 
gland, and the adrenal system. 

The research is concerned with how the 
network stations communicate with one 
another and what parts of the brain are 
involved in an attack, or stress, situation. 
Communications involve nerve fiber cir 
cuits and chemical messengers which travel 
in the blood stream. 

Key network station in the brain has 
been identified as the hypothalamus. This 
brain center is apparently linked to sensory 
nerves by a nerve fiber circuit. 

One source of communication between 
the hypothalamus and pituitary appears to 
be a chemical messenger which apparently 
travels through a vascular channel. This 
messenger stimulates the pituitary to send 
out ACTH, the familiar hormone now 
widely used as a therapeutic agent. ACTH 
goes to the adrenal glands and causes them 
to send out substances which aid the body 
in defense against stress situations. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


INVENTION 
Patent Device That 
Detects Radiant Energy 


> DRS. RALPH Bray, West Lafayette, and 
Karl Lark-Horovitz, Lafayette, Ind., re 
ceived Patent No. 2,650,311 on a “radiant 
energy detecting method and apparatus,” 
which they assigned to the Pudue Research 
Foundation, Lafayette. 

Designed to detect relatively small changes 
in light or heat, the method involves di 
recting radiant energy upon p-type semi 
conducting germanium. As the radiant 
energy grows stronger at the point-contact 
electrode, the back-resistance to current 
flow diminishes. Eventually a point is 
reached where current flows “backward” 
more easily than it flows “forward.” <A 
trigger device can be used to signal this 
change. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 











® RADIO 


Saturday, Sept. 12, 1953, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 

“Adventures in Science’ with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 

Dr. Howard Meyerhoff, president, Scientific 
Manpower Commission; Dr. Karl Lark-Horovitz, 
head, department of physics, Purdue University; 
President F. L. Hovde, Purdue University; Ivan 
Rhode and Rebecca Hutto, previous winners of 
the National Science Fair, will discuss “Science 
for Youth.” 





Sun Picked Up Comets 
7,500,000 Years Ago 


> THE SUN picked up, from outside th 
lar s\ 500,000 vears ago, the 


[ i that al now seen as 
Dr. L. V. Robinson of the Wright 
Patter » Air For B reported to tl 
\ rican tro ical Society n ting in 
Boulder, Col 
H iwgestion on tl co t 
isintegration that 1s thet lo ol 
tai nt from tl of tl 
! f flying “gr | bank that for 
teo wel that w ‘ t 
ge st 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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Cosmic Rays Come From 
Outside Solar System 


> PART, IF not all, of the cosmic radi 
ton ontinuously ombarding tl eartl 
mes from outside of tl solar svstem. D1 


, 
Marcel Schein of the University of Chicagk 


lis conclusion, reported to the American 


Astronomical Society’s meeting in Boulder, 


} | ] 

Colo., 1 d on the extremely, high energy 
tf the onru hing particles is they have been 
1ught in photographic emulsions sent 

many mii ; OVE the ¢ irth’s surfac It 


uuld be most unlikely, Dr. Schein stated. 


} 
that th ignet held could acceles 
' . ' 
rg part s to such ry high 
nergi greater than 10,000.000.000.000 elec 
eran 
| [ xf! Nar origin 1 ) 
upport ad ry\ | new experiments if the 
University of Chicago. By using two photo 
graphic | liding slowly past other 
ic radi nm scientists al for t nrs 
’ ; ] ] } 
» PIN ce 1 tl 1 icI 
the p ft its tracl 
With 1 thod, Dr. S ! iT 
hj ociat found that iation 
raves t or tr ol 
rec! ft t | 
s } al Ing I t 
nignt 1 t gr t ] 1 ) 
posit rigin of « 
irgi T ( ource i¢ 
own t 
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Space View Extended 


Ultrasensitive photometer that counts photons has 
doubled volume of space the giant 200-inch telescope can 
probe. Preliminary results hint at another distance revision. 


> 4 NEW ultrasensitive photometer that rate those differences that are due to the 


literally counts individual photons, or distance of the galaxy and its motion away 
packets, of light was described to the Amet from us from those that are caused by ob 
ican Astronomical Society meeting in Boul scuring clouds and the life history of the 
Col object 
[ of the photometer is already dou Preliminary results, Dr. Baum reported, 
led the volume of space that Mount Palo seem to show that the change undergone 
giant 200-inch telescope can view. It by such objects as they go through their life 
mn now search out stars of magnitude 23, cvcles may materially alter the present ideas 
undreds of millions times fainter than of how far away these galaxies actually 
Sirius, the brightest star we see. ire. These distances until now have been 
The device is being used to measure the based on luminosity alone, without taking 
ry faint light received from galaxies fat the evolutionary change into account. 
stant from our own Milky Way. Al The photometer, for the first time, makes 
though it has already increased the seeing it possible for astronomers to take photo 
power of the world’s largest t lescope, even electric measurements with the 200-inch 
tually, Dr. W. A. Baum of Mount Wilson telescope down to the limit of photographic 
nd Palomar Observatories foresees, it may plate sensitivity. Thus Dr. Baum and his 
n further enlarge the amount of spac« issociates were able to get the first real 
lescope can penetrate. measure of the giant’s photographic range, 
photometer is used to measure, si which turned out to be half a magnituck 
1eously, the luminosities and diame beyond previous estimates 
ters of galaxies lying beyond those in our The photometer, Dr. Baum explained 
n neighborhood of the universe. Astrono can “actually detect objects considerably 
rs have been continually devising new beyond the photographic limits.” Experi 
techniques for measuring the very faint ments in the subphotographic range, how 
ght received from such objects, and the ever, should wait until possibilities of elec 
ltrasensitive photometer 1s their most re tronic image receivers have been more thor 
cent development oughly investigated. Dr. Baum _ reported 
The combined results of the luminosity details on how the photometer works at 
nd diameter 1 surements are fitted t conference on photoelectric astronomy t 


Einstein’s general relativity equations. This Flagstaff, Ariz., on Sept. 1. 


nables Dr. Bau nd his associates to sepa Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


ASTRONOMY 


Spiral Arms Traced 


> THI FORM ol the Spl il arms of the the region ot space that he observed, ther 


great pinwheel galaxy to which the earth run roughly parallel to each other at a dis 
ongs has been traced, using two ele tance of about 30,000 million million mil 
ments found in interstellar gas (30 followed by 15 zeroes), or 5,000 light 
Both sodiur ind calcium helped Dr. years. 
Guido Munch of the Mount Wilson and Ihe interstellar lines of sodium and cal 
Palomar Observatories draw a picture of cium, Dr. Munch reported, appear sep 
spiral arms that trail our Milky Way rated when the stars are farther than 7,00! 
galaxy of stars. He spotted two sections light years away. A light year is the di: 
f the spiral arms, separated by about 5,000 tance traversed by light at 186,000 mil 
ight years, of our watch-shaped star system per second in one year, or nearly six mi 
His odel, Dr. Munch reported to th lion million miles. However, they alway 
\ rican Astronomical Society meeting in show as single lines when they are rel 
Boulder, Colo., confirms the one proposed tively “nearby,” or less than 3,000 lig! 
Dr. W. W Morgan ind his collabora years. 
Yerkes Observatory from their study Dr. Munch believes that the separatio 
of interstellar hydrogen found in the interstellar lines when tl 
Hydrogen as well as the sodium and stars are more distant is due to the rotati 
lctum in interstellar gas are signposts of of the galaxy. Dr. Munch is current! 
spiral structure Dr. Munch found that working at the National Astrophysical O 
interstellar gas clouds are concentrated servatorvy in Tonantzintla, Mexico. 


ilong two paths in the Milky Way. Over Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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TELESCOPE MIRROR—Some 800 pounds of glass are now being removed 
from the mirror for the world’s second largest telescope at Lick Observatory. 
Part of the grinding operations is shown bere. 


ASTRONOMY 


Mirror Is Grinding Job 


Grinding the parabolic curve required for the mirror 
of the world’s second largest telescope is expected to be 


finished in about two years. 


> GRINDING OPERATIONS are in full 
swing on the mirror for the world’s second 
largest telescope, the 120-inch instrument 
now under construction at the University of 
California’s Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamil- 
ton. 

The telescope, which will capture the 
light of stars 900,000,000 light years distant, 
is scheduled for completion in about three 

irs. 

\ part of the rough grinding of the 

rror has already been completed. When 

- job is completed some two years hence, 

ne 800 pounds of glass will have been re 

wed from the four-ton pyrex disk, and 
glass will have the perfect parabolic 
ve required for its mission. 

At the present time, the disk is being 
laced in the cell which will support it in 
the telescope. In a few weeks, the cell 

taining the mirror will be returned to 

grinding machine for the remaincer 
the polishing job. 

he huge, versatile telescope will be 
1 in a research program that will com- 


plement that of the 200-inch giant at Mount 
Palomar. There are more problems in 
the far distant heavens than one telescope 
alone can cope with, says Dr. C. D. Shane, 
director of Lick Observatory. 

A cooperative research program is being 
worked out between Lick, Palomar and 
Mount Wilson, in order that science will 
get the greatest benefit from the world’s 
three largest telescopes, Dr. Shane said. 

At the same time the 120-inch mirror is 
being ground, an impressive list of second- 
ary mirrors is receiving the same treatment. 
These mirrors alone would duplicate or 
surpass the facilities of many smaller ob- 
servatories, and three are larger than any 
of the telescopes now operating at Lick. 

Now undergoing grinding are two 50- 
inch telescopes, one 44-inch and one 35-inch. 
The total list of 10 secondary mirrors in 
cludes one 33-inch, one 30.5-inch, one 31- 
inch, one 28.5-inch and two 10-inch. 

All of the mirrors are needed for focus- 
ing the light gathered in the 120-inch 
mirror. For: example, three of the large 


151] 


mirrors, including one 50-inch disk, will 
bring light from the giant mirror to the 
spectrograph. The spectrograph itself will 
have six mirrors. 

The conservative design of the telescope 
will make it one of the most versatile in 
the world. It will have prime and Coude 
focuses, with the possibility that a Casse- 
focus will be added later. 

The steel mounting for the giant telescope 
is now under construction, and is scheduled 
for completion next year. It will include 
a huge 70-ton steel fork, the first mount of 
its kind for a large telescope, and a 53-foot 
tube. A motor will drive the tube, while 
another will rotate the fork. 

Dr. Shane said that the lessons learned 
in construction of the 200-inch telescope 
have been applied to the new instrument 
through the constant cooperation of Cali- 


grain 


fornia Institute of Technology, which 
operates Palomar and Mount Wilson. 
Che mirror blank itself was made for 


tests for the 200-inch telescope. The mirror 
was never used, however, and was bought 
by the University of California from Cal- 
tech. 

Design of the 120-inch telescope was exe- 
cuted by W. W. Baustian, senior engineer, 
formerly at Caltech. The polishing of the 
mirror is being directed by Donald Hen- 
drix, who did the final correction of the 
20-inch telescope. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Link Two Meteor Streams 
With “Parent” Comets 


> TWO MORE meteor streams have now 
been linked with periodic comets, Dr. Fred 
L. Whipple of Harvard College Observa 
tory reported to the American Astronomi 
cal Society meeting in Boulder, Colo. 

All of the recognized visual and radar 
meteor streams “fall in the class of come- 
tary origin,” Dr. Whipple reported. 
astronomers have suggested that perhaps 
the asteroids, or minor planets, might be 


Some 


responsible for some meteor streams. 

When the billions of tiny particles that 
are part of meteor streams crash into our 
atmosphere, many of them cause the brief 
streaks of light known as “shooting stars.” 
About half of the meteors caught photo 
graphically are associated with a comet, Dr. 
Whipple said, and about half are random, 
or sporadic. 

The two periodic comets that have now 


been linked up with meteor streams are 
Comet Tuttle 1926-IV and Comet Mellish 
1917-I. Comet Lowe 1913-1 probably also 


has an associated meteor stream, Dr. Whip 
ple believes. 

The meteors were photographed by cam 
eras equipped with rotating shutters and 
located at two separated stations. The shut 
ters make periodic breaks in the meteor’s 
trail to reveal how much it is slowed down 
by the atmosphere. From this its speed 
before hitting our atmosphere can be cal 


culated. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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AERONAUTICS 


Parasitic Fighter Plane 
Protects Its ‘“Mother” 


See Front Cover 


> THE AIR Force's giant long-range 
bomber, the RB-36D, has been adapted to 
carry a protective fighter plane along with 
it on intercontinental reconnaissance mis- 
sions 

Attached to the 
Thunderjet and its pilot can be dispatched 


enemy challenge the 


“mother” plane, an F-84 


quickly should the 
big bomber in flight. 


The speedy little jet fighter can be “re 


trieved” in flight by the mother bomber 
ifter the emergency 1s past. 
The modified F-84 as it nears the retries 


ing mechanism is shown on the cover of 
this week’s Science News Letrer. 
Air Research and Development Com 
ind headquarters in Baltimore report 


that the mother bomber and _ parasitic 
fighter have been modified to enable them 
to take off and land as a single unit. Tests 
it the Command’s Wright Air Develop 
have re 


ment Center at Dayton, Ohio, 

aled the feasibility of the unique opera 
tion 

This is the first time that a full-sized 
combat aircraft has been adapted to operate 


with another airplane as its base. Previous 
attempts have produced air 
launch others. But until 
l other” planes could not serve 
fields for their “off 


"uggyback” 
planes that 
now these 
is flying 
spring 

The new arrangement is 
provide and “high probability 
of survival for personnel and equipment” 
iboard the big plane. Begun in 1950, the 
project reached public fruition Sept. 5 to 7 
when the plane was demonstrated at the 
Aircraft Show in Dayton. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Rockets Ballooned Aloft; 
Fired Upward 50 Miles 


> ROCKETS ARI carried about 10 


now 


‘ 1 


miles into t ur by means of balloons 
ind then fired to an altitude of over 50 
iles. 

[his new and inexpensive method of 


upper atn osphe re was described 


rnational Conference on Upper 


probing the 


to the Int 


Atmospheric Research held in Oxford, 
England, by Dr. J. A. Van Allen of the 
State University of Iowa. 

As mucl 0 pounds of apparatus have 

I PI 

—— +t high oa a he balloon 
been sent to higher altitudes Dy the alloon 
rocket Lifting the small in 


combination 
strumented rocket to some 50,000 feet alti 


tude by means of a balloon eliminates the 


sistance of the lower atmosphere that 
rockets launched from the surface of the 
irth have to overcome. 

The method has already been used for 
cosmic ray studies in the far north regions 


near the north magnetic pole of the earth 


Science News Letter for September 5, 1953 


Scientists expect that with this new combi- 
nation they will be able to make many more 
measurements of the upper atmosphere, 
and thus get a better picture of what hap- 
pens there to influence our weather and 
climatic conditions. 

The next decade should see rockets ris- 
ing a thousand miles or more above the 
earth, reports from a group of scientists 
from the U. S. Naval Research Laboratory 
indicated. Milton W. Rosen and Richard 
B. Snodgrass reported that in the last 
few years sounding rockets have increased 
altitude records tenfold. They bid fair to 
produce a similar increase in the next 10 
years. 

['wenty-nine tons of scientific instruments 
have been carried to altitudes between 30 
and 136 miles in the last few years in the 
from White Sands, N. Mex. The 
principal high altitude sounding rockets 
in use today are the Aerobee and Viking, 
since all the WAC Corporals and the 
captured German V-2 rockets have now 
been expended. 

The sourgding rocket is the ancestor of 
future space vehicles, the scientists explain, 
ind it is a significant step in extra-terrestrial 


sh« ots 


exploration. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


TECHNOLOGY 


Laundered Clothes Get 
Germs While Drying 


> SOME HOSPITALS 
] 


laundries need to rearrange their plants to 


and commercial 


keep washed and practically germ-free 
irticles from getting germy again while 
they dry. 


of Chicago studies showing 
Dr. Clayton G. 
Loosli of the medical school research center 


University 


this are announced by 


ind Brooks D. Church, formerly of the 
university's staff. 
Their tests showed that germs in the 


dirty laundry were largely disposed of in 
the washing. However, the bedding be 
came reinfected with floating in 
the laundry air during the water extrac 
tion process, while the blankets were hung 
in the laundry to dry, and during folding 
and packaging after ironing. 

The source of the germs in the air was 
found to be from the unwashed bedding 
where the bacteria were dispersed into the 
ir when the soiled laundry was sorted just 
before washing. 

Dr. Loosli and his associate point out 
that many of the germs which settle out 
of the laundry air onto so-called “clean 
linen” are disease producers, and thus may 
find their back into hospitals, military 
barracks, ind homes. 

In the construction of hospital and com- 
mercial laundries, appropriate partitions and 


germs 


way 


he tels 


ventilating systems to keep the air clean 
can prevent laundered clothes from becom 
ing after they are washed. These 
methods can prevent the spread of some 
disease which may be acquired through con- 
tact with the washed but “unclean” linen. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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CHEMISTRY 


Amino Acid Plus Sun 
Gives Milk Off-Flavor 


> THE CAUSE of the unpleasant flavor 
and vitamin loss that develop in milk stand 
ing in daylight in ordinary glass milk 
bottles for half an hour or more has been 
discovered by Drs. Stuart Patton and Don. 
ald V. Josephson of the Pennsylvania Agri 
cultural Experiment Station, State College. 

The “sunlight” or “activated” flavor, they 
find, develops because methionine, one of 
the amino acids in the milk, is changed 
chemically under the action of solar energy 
This sun-activated effect is intensified by 
the B vitamin, riboflavin, which is also a 
natural constituent of the milk. In_ the 
course of the reaction, a substantial portion 
of the riboflavin is destroyed. 

Most of the vitamin C in milk is also 
destroyed when the milk in ordinary glass 
milk bottles is exposed to daylight for a 
half hour or more. Whether this is re 
lated to the methionine change or is 
separate effect of light on the milk is not 
stated in the report in Science (Aug. 21). 

Discovery of the methionine-light-ribo 
flavin reaction as cause of “sunlight” flavor 
came from the discovery that dilute solu 
tions of methionine in water, when exposed 
to sunlight, developed a flavor that seeme 
identical with the “sunlight” flavor of milk 

The scientists then added a tiny bit of 
methionine to skim milk and found th 
the “sunlight” flavor was greatly increase 
when the milk stood in the light. Further 
tests, with three experienced judges testing 
the flavors, were then made. 

The specific nature of the change it 
methionine under the action of sunlight 
riboflavin is being investigate: 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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ELECTRONICS 
Need Mississippi River to 
Cool Human-Like “Brain” 


> MOST OF the Mississippi River would 
probably be needed to get enough water 
to cool an electronic “brain” as capable as 
human brain. 

And it would take a Pentagon-sized build 
ing to house the machine. The building 
would be crammed with wiring and tubes 
and would use up as much electrical power 
as that consumed daily by this city, servo 
mechanism engineers at Minneapolis-Hon¢ 
well estimate. 

Capable as electronic “brains” are, t 
engineers stress, they do not come close 
matching the human brain. The most 
elaborate models may some day equal 
ant’s brain, however, they estimate. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Army Worms Nuisance 
In South and Midwest 


> ARMY WORMS are making new gains 


in their concerted attack on the nation’s 
grain fields. 
The fall worms have dealt serious in 


jury to late corn in Maryland, infesting up 
to 35°, of the stalks in some parts. Tennes- 
see also reports some heavy corn damage. 
Louisiana alfalfa, notably in the Shreveport 
area, is succumbing to the army-worm on- 
slaught. And the fight is on in Kansas, too. 
But Oklahoma, hardest hit of all, is over- 
run by the pests—over two-thirds of the 
state has been invaded. 

The yellow-striped army worm is re 
ported on the march in northern areas of 
Utah, thus making the army-worm invasion 
widespread. 

The farmer fortunately has means of de- 
fense against these grain plunderers: toxa- 
phene, an effective insecticide, or metho- 
xychlor, another good insecticide with the 
advantage that it can be used on animal- 
feed crops, since it not affect the 
meat or milk of animals that accidentally 
eat it. 

Actually, army worms are the young or 
larval stage of a small brownish moth, Cy 
phis unipuncta. Once they change into 
moths, they are harmless. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Key Technical Personnel 
In Military Reserve 


> APPROXIMATELY ONE-FOURTH of 
the 10,000,000 men of the nation’s military 
reserve, consisting of those who have had 
military training and service, occupy key 
posts in essential industry, a survey by the 
Scientific Manpower Commission shows. 

Quick mobilization could thus wreck 
vital industrial operations as these men 
are withdrawn from production and re- 
search, should there be a total mobilization, 
Dr. Howard A. Meyerhofl, president of the 
Scientific Manpower Coinmission, Wash- 
ington, pointed out in an analysis of the 
situation. All of the reserve could be im- 
mediately recalled into the Army, Navy 
ind Air Force in an emergency. 

Highly skilled engineers, scientists, tech- 
nicians and mechanics are needed to keep 
the armed forces supplied, mobile and 
yowerful, Dr. Meyerhoff emphasized. Since 
he United States has the possibility of be- 
ng inferior numerically to potential en- 
mies, Dr. Meyerhoff contends that 
nust counterbalance numerical deficiencies 
ith technical superiority.” 


“we 


Science News Letrer for September 5, 1953 


Urging that Congress enact the Johnson- 
Flanders bill to establish a national man- 
power board on specialized personnel that 
will hear appeals on the most effective use 
of reservists recalled to military duty, Dr. 
Meyerhoff said: 

“We are pursuing an obsolete policy in 
our attitude toward brainpower, and, until 
our government places a higher value upon 
scientific and technological knowledge and 
skill, the safety of the nation will be en 
dangered to a greater extent than we per 
haps realize. In World War II our en 
emies were not so stupid, and, from all re 
ports, neither are the Communists.” 

The Engineering Manpower Commission, 
New York, has found that there has been 
an alarming change in attitude on the part 
of Selective Service boards with reference 
to occupational deferments, and that the 
number of these deferments has dropped 


16 2/3 percent during the past six months, 


notwithstanding the fact that the criteria 
for deferment have remained unchanged. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Insect Allies Battle 
Insect Pests on Farms 


> ALL THE news is not black in the 
never-ending battle between man and insect 
pests. A recent report of insect pest condi 
tions by U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine field men shows insect 
allies are fighting for us against our six 
legged opponents. 

In California, large numbers of lady 
beetles are showing up in aphid-infested 
fields of cotton and reducing the pests’ 
numbers. Already the lady beetles, Hip- 
podamio convergens have successfully at 
tacked bean aphids and walnut aphids in 
the state. 

A spider mite infesting California cotton 
fields was counter-attacked by another bene 
ficial insect, a thrips, Scolothrips sexmacu 
latus, and was beaten. Lacewings struck at 
harmful walnut aphids, while a tiny wasp, 
Bracon xanthonotus, cut down a harmful 
insect larva, Sabulodes caberata, population. 

At the New York City port of entry, 
living larvae of the light brown apple 
moth were intercepted on a shipment of 
apples from New Zealand. This destruc- 
tive moth of New Zealand, Australia and 
Tasmania does not occur on the continental 
United States. 

On other fronts: 

Grasshoppers are still causing much crop 
damage over scattered areas of the United 
States. 

Fall armyworms have emerged in several 
new states—Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Texas and Arizona. 

Second and third broods of codling moths 
have emerged or are expected to emerge, 
in time to harm orchards about the nation. 

Crickets are attacking stored foods in the 
northern area of Mississippi, while in Okla- 
homa they are causing much damage to 


clothes. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Hoarding Due to Need 
For Activity, Security 


> MAYBE THE woman who saves paper 
bags does it to feel secure and the man who 
hoards every scrap of string feels the need 
to be active. 

This possible explanation is suggested by 
findings at the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me. The findings 
are from studies made with laboratory ani 
mals, such as rats. Other animals, espe 
cially those that hoard “naturally,” should 
be studied, scientists at the Laboratory be 
lieve. 

“Today, scientists feel that hoarding by 
animals is related to their need for activity, 
security, etc. Fifteen years ago it was 
thought this behavior was related to the 
animal’s need to hoard materials necessary 
for survival,” Dr. Sherman Ross, scientific 
associate at the laboratory and _ associate 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Maryland, stated. 

Instinct, environmental stress, learning, 
fear and shyness all may play a part in 
causing an animal to hoard, it is thought. 
But the findings to date do not seem to fit 
together into any meaningful scheme. Many 
studies have been made but more are 
needed, Dr. Ross said, to explain fully why 
animals from rats to man hoard food and 
other material in excess of their needs. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


TECHNOLOGY 
Cotton Fibers Improved 
By New Chemical Process 


> THE TEXTILE industry has learned to 
treat cotton chemically to improve its 
fiber structure and to give new synthetic 
materials stiff competition. 

Known as cyanoethylation, the 
fortifies cotton fibers against attacks of mil 
dew and bacteria, gives them greater 
strength after exposure to wet and dry 
heat, and makes them more receptive to 
all classes of dyes. 

Further treatment can alter the fibers 
into products having even more desirable 
qualities, the Institute of Textile Technol 
ogy, Charlottesville, Va., has discovered. 
The Institute is a cooperative research and 
educational center for the textile industry. 

Known as the T-7 fiber family, the new 
cotton products in certain instances have 
been made considerably stronger by addi 
tional treatments. Yarns and fibers have 
been given extra “stretch” and _ greater 
resistance to scufiing than either the original 
cotton fiber or the T-7 fiber. 

Familiar characteristics of cotton are un 
affected by the new chemical process. 

The basic chemical used in producing 
the new family was identified as acryloni 
trile. This chemical is an important in- 
gredient of many synthetic rubbers and acry 
lic textile fibers such as Orlon, Dynel. 
Acrilan and X-51. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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Quiz Kids of the Ocean 


A junior-sized whale, the bottle-nosed porpoise, is 
smarter than a dog, though not quite up to the chimpanzee. 
One has been trained to swim into a harness. 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> ROD AND 1 fishermen ha con 
tended long and vigorously that the dent 
f the oceam are more intelligent than 
rag iman—or average fisherman, 
It s t I ong The most 
illiant « n r vet studied scien 
n right as man It is 
irtet tl l 1 dog ind l hat 
int igent than a chimpan 
But the hshermen may defend their post 
They re talking about fish that 
cientists referred to bottle 
nosed porpoises, or dolphins, Tursiops 
truncatus, under observation and training 
the oceanarium at Marineland, Fla. Lik 
whales. t ottle-nosed porpoise must 
reathe air to live, gives milk to its young, 
has hair at sor stage of its life history, 1s 
varm blooded—and, in short, is a sea-going 
mmal, not a fish 
With tl iutious, technical language of 
nm tl yp rpoise has been described iS 
follow In his emotional and moti 
itional behavior . the porpoise ap 
rs to fall somewhere in the range of 
elopment of a dog to chimpan ree.” This 
porpoises are plenty smart 
Brain Is Convoluted 
| rain of iX- or seven-foot porpois 
rages sé vh irger than that of man 
Tr] porpol rain is convoluted, a tu 
found in an ils of a high order of 
itelligenc 
| ottle-1 d porpoise colony of the 
Marineland oceanarium ts a constant source 
| ma ment to the thousands of tourists 
s of scientists that come to ob 
t ich year These sleek, finned 
their mouths turned up into a 
j al, infectious grin, invent their own 
plicated games, and outwit the other in 
| nts of t tank, and sometimes thet 
: h practical jokes 
| star t it Marineland is Flippy, 
( ted porpoise, who has been trained 
» perfor riety of almost unbeli ble 
trict 
\t vord from his trainer, Adolph Frohn, 
Flippv will roll over and over in the water 
until signaled to stop. He will retriey 
jects, honk a horn, ring his own dinner 
ll, and jump through a _ paper-covered 
op three feet above the water—all at th 
ind t his trainer. 
Flippy’s (and trainer Frohn’s) greatest 
ni ement came, perhaps, when the por 


O1s illowed himself to be harnessed and 


then towed a surfboard on which was rid 
ing first a little fox terrier, Flippy’s friend, 
then a young girl. The porpoise enjoyed 
this lesson so much that he learned to swim 
into his own harness. 

Most ot the detailed study on porpoise 
ehavior has been done on the bottle nose, 
nd especially those of the large Marine 
land oceanarium. There are 23 known 
species of porpoise-like whales along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States. Presumably these other species, as 
well as the larger whales, would show a de 
gree of intelligence more or less similar to 
that of the bottle-nose if thei 1.Q. could be 
mie sured. 

Porpoises are a noisy lot. Free-swimming 
schools send out a constant stream of sound 
ranging from bird-like whistles to a sub- 

rine Bronx cheer. A series of clicking 
sounds makes a good imitation of a door 
opening on rusty hinges. 


SO far as 1S known, these noses do not 


onstitute a “language” for porpoises be 
ond advertising their presence or state of 
But Dr. W. N. Kellogg, animal 
psychologist with the Oceanographic Insti 


t10ONn. 


ersity, believes that 


tute, Florida State Uni 








THE EDUCATED PORPOISE— 
Flippy is shown here raising a flag to 
begin his routine of tricks. The por- 
poise retrieves objects, honks a horn, 
rings his own dinner bell, jumps 
through a paper-covered hoop three 
feet above the water at commands 
from his trainer. 


porpoises may utilize their sound-making 
ibility in a sonar system to avoid striking 
objects in the water as they swim at high 
speeds. 

Porpoises emit sounds of very high fre- 
quency, detectable by their ears but beyond 
the hearing range of man. These sound 
waves, traveling at great speeds, echo back 
when they strike an object. A single click 
can travel to and return from an object 
two and a half feet from a porpoise in a 
thousandth of a second. 

If, as Dr. Kellogg suspects, porpoises 
actually use their sound-making equipment 
as a sonar system, this means that a fast 
swimming porpoise could, for instance, 
detect a submerged log in absolute dark- 
ness and still have time to turn safely aside. 


Name Is Misleading 


A cetaceologist, or whale expert, would 
fret at calling the bottle-nose a “porpoise.” 
But more people would fret at using the 
technically precise term “dolphin,” which 
to most Americans means a kind of fast, 
voracious game fish, Coryphoena. 

To set the record straight, the bottle 
nosed “porpoise,” as it is almost universally 
called in America, is technically the bottle- 
nosed “dolphin.” In the language of the 
experts, dolphins are small, toothed whales 
of the family Delphinidae that have a pro- 
nounced beak or snout, like our bottle 
True porpoises are whales of the 
same family that lack this pronounced 
eak generally. Other members of this 
family, like the killer whale, conform to 
neither of these two general groups. 

As a practical matter, though, the general 
icceptance of the term “porpoise” to in 
clude all members of the Delphinidae, and 
the term “dolphin” to refer to the fish 
Coryphoena, makes the fine splitting of 
and porpoise 


nosed. 


t 


difference between dolphin 
whales of little value to anyone except the 
expert. And to fishermen, it is only a 
source of confusion. 


Cousins Are Whales 


The familiar, friendly porpoises of our 
coasts are first cousins to the vicious killer 
whale: the tusked narwhal, or “unicorn 
of the sea,” and the 60-foot-long sperm 
whale. These are all in the sub-order of 
toothed whales. Second cousins of the por 
poises are those of the sub-order of tooth 
less, or whalebone, whales. This group 
includes the blue whale, the largest animal 
er found on earth, surpassing the mon 
strous prehistoric dinosaurs. 

Blue whales are about 23 feet long at 
birth; two vears later, when they are sexu 
illy mature, they average about 72 to 74 feet 
long. Full grown blue whales sometimes 
measure over 100 feet in length and may 
weigh over 115 tons—about 230,000 pounds 
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Yet these leviathans cannot swallow any- 
thing much bigger than a shrimp or a 
herring, so small is their throat. Their 
food is mainly minute plankton material, 
which they obtain by straining hundreds 
£ gallons of water through the hair-like 
whalebone that lines their jaws. 


Suited to Water Life 


All of the whales, from the four-foot 
harbor porpoise to the 100-foot blue whale, 
ire admirably adapted for permanent life 
in the water. In the course of millions of 
years of evolution, their bodies have become 
streamlined to offer least resistance to water. 
Their nostrils have migrated upward to a 
position on top of their skulls, from which 
they can breathe while floating at the sur- 
face. Their young are born and are nursed 
in the water. 

They have lost their hind limbs, except 
for stubs of bone internally. Their fore- 
limbs have developed into fins, and a great 
fluke or tailfin has been evolved to propel 
their great mass at high speed through the 
ocean. 

Incidentally, you can always tell a whale 
from a fish—if you have any doubt—by the 
position of the tail. The tails of fish are 
lined up vertically; the tails of whales are 


horizontal. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


GERONTOLOGY 
Artery Trouble May Be 
Tied to Heparin Lack 


> PATIENTS WITH a severe form of 
urtery hardening may be suffering from a 
leficiency of a body chemical just as dia- 
etes patients suffer from deficiency of in- 
ulin. 

The first evidence suggesting this was 
presented by Dr. H. Engelberg of the 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, 
t the meeting of the Gerontological So 
ciety in San Francisco. 

The chemical the people with sick arteries 
ick is heparin. This substance has the 
power to keep blood from clotting and has 
een used in recent years as treatment for 
suffering from blood clots that 
threaten life. 

As insulin plays a part in the body’s use 
f sugar and starches, heparin may play a 
similar part in the body’s use of fats, Dr. 
Engelberg thinks. 

Defective handling of fats and fatty sub 
stances, such as cholesterol, is believed by 
some scientists to be the cause of the artery 
sease doctors call The 
yman would call it hardening of the 

teries, but actually it is a form of artery 

rdening in which there is fatty degenera 

m of connective tissue of artery walls. 

The amount of heparin in the blood 
pasma, Dr. Engelberg finds, declines with 

e. Also, the amount of heparin in the 

od of healthy normal persons is higher 

in that in the blood of the majority of 
tients with atherosclerosis. 
Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


persons 


atherosclerosis. 
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NUTRITION 


Map Human 


> MAPS THAT can help chart a course 
for economists, statesmen, nutritionists and 
doctors seeking the treasure of food and 
health for all the world have just been 
published. 

They are world starvation maps prepared 
from the “Study in Human Starvation” just 
completed by the medical geography de 
partment of the American Geographical 
Society. The study is sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research. 

One map shows areas of the world where 
the people have 
where the diet is lacking in calories or 
protein or vitamins or other essential nutri 
ents, and where diseases resulting from in- 
adequate diets afflict the populations. 

A companion map shows areas of the 
world where various foods, from 
yams, are produced and how much of each. 

Dr. Jacques M. May, author of the maps 
and head of the society’s medical geography 
department, says the map show many fac 
tors contribute to the overwhelming preva 
lence of malnutrition throughout the world. 
And, he says, there does not seem to be 
one single solution to world starvation. The 
problem each country faces is different. 

Some facts shown by the maps: Almost 
two-thirds of the world’s people today are 
starving though world production, if prop- 


an adequate diet, areas 


beef to 
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Starvation 


erly distributed, seems to be enough to feed 
everyone. 

India, Ceylon, China, Indonesia, Pakistan 
ind the Philippines seem to be the only 
countries in the world unable to provide 
each person daily with the necessary amount 
of food adequate in energy and protective 
(vitamin and mineral) values. 

The only countries in the Western Hemi 
sphere enjoying an adequate diet are the 
United States, Canada, Uruguay, Paraguay 
and two-thirds of Argentina. 

The people of Western Europe, except 
those in Portugal, Spain, Italy and East 
Germany, have adequate diets. 

Data released by the U.S.S.R. seem to in 
dicate that Soviet Russia provides an ade 
quate diet, but the American Geographical 
Society has gathered data showing the lo 
forced-labor 
diets exist. 

The only other countries with adequate 
diets are: Greece and Turkey in the East; 
Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet, Thailand, Cambodia 
ind Formosa in the Far East; Somaliland 
and Portuguese Guinea in Africa; Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The rest of the world subsists on diets 
lacking in both energy and protective values, 
or in protective, tissue-repairing value. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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Starvation 
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Turn Garbage to Humus 


> A FAST, practical method of turning 


garbage and other organic refuse into 
humus to enrich farmlands has been de 
veloped by University of California scien 


tists. 

They set up a compost heap composed 
of refuse, maintain the right conditions, 
and micro-organisms present in the refuse 
effect the conversion. No esthetic nuisance 
or smell is created in the operation. 

No decomposing agents or chemicals are 
The heap, properly 
manipulated, has all the elements required 
21 


required. compost 
to convert itself into humus—in 12 to 
days, at a cost of from $12 to $15 a ton. 

In addition to the right micro-organisms, 
the refuse has all the nutrients, 
and acid requirements needed. Proper han 
dling of the heap allows it to generate 
enough heat to promote optimum decom 
position and to destroy harmful bacteria 
and flies. 

Aeration by turning the heap is required 
to promote bacterial action and meet other 
requirements. Special equipment for this 
job has yet to be designed, but the scien 


moisture 


tists believe these problems can be worked 
out for commercial composting. 

Primitive, small-scale 
been practical all over the world for cen 


composting has 


turies. It is carried on to some degree on 
a municipal scale in Europe, South Africa, 
Australia and India—in 
methods fitting the conditions peculiar to 
the area. 


each case by 


The method developed by the Berkeley 
sanitary engineers, under the direction of 
Dr. Harold B. Gotaas, is considerably faster 
than any other large-scale method. 

Composting has been of little importance 
in the United States because the need for 
new methods of refuse disposal has become 
urgent only recently, and the shortage of 
organic matter in the soil has never been as 
acute as in Europe and Asia. 

The scientists say composting has many 
In addition to providing a 
cheap soil enricher, it is a better method of 


advantages. 


organk 
It promises better sanitation. It 


disposing of garbage and other 
refuse. 
should be a boon where existing sites for 
refuse disposal by land-fill are being taxed 
And it 


avoids the burning which adds to the smog 


by explosive population growth. 


problem in some communities. 

Participants in the project were Bradley 
J. Card, Clarence Golueke, L. G. Riche, 
P. H. McGauhey and W. F. Langelier. 


Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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- Books of the Week - 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 
Cc 


be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 
publications 


\ I AIN ( RETE: Properties of Au 
\ S R rd ot Pavements—Curtis 
W en L. E. Andrews—National Academy 

National Research Council, High 

I I Bulletin 70, 23 p., illus 
Small air bubbles distributed 

used in highways in 
withstand freezing and 

g t ng 


1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 
direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 





Told Me How to 


Now | Hear With 
Amazing Clarity 





“It won’t do any good” I told myself 
when I answered that ad last Spring, but 


how wrong I was... 


and how glad! In 


no time, I got an interesting FREE BOOK 


of facts about amazing electronic discov 


eries to help deaf ears hear again. Every 
word of it was true, too, for now I hear 
again with such ease and clarity as I had 


never expected to know again. 


[his same 


book is — for the asking. No cost. No 


sa aha ust mail the coupon TODAY, 
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« 


* wow 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 

Dept. 356C, 2900 W. 36th St., 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. — Dept. 356C 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Illinois 

Rush me FREE BOOK of facts about 
| deafness and how to overcome it. No cost 
| or obligation. 


| Pees 6 sh Sendencesecsouddnsenécsessece 
| Ds «5 exdecneksedeinnnséceebncenee 
| PS nvekacneteesenenatene SWBOS. coccce 


Da ee 


: Beltone 


Chicago 32, lil. 





Request free 


Aromic Weapons 1n Lanp Comspat—Col. 
G. C. Reinhardt and Lt. Col. W. R. Kintner 
Military Service Pub. Co., 182 p., illus., $3.95. 


To meet the need of the American to “under 
l, respect, but not fear weapons his own 


uuntry developed for its defense 


stam 


AToMs AND ENERGY H. S. W Massey 
British Book Centre, 173 p., illus., $3.50. The 
cientific basis for the development of modern 
itomic weapons, as well as the production of 
author also 


relations 


energy. The 
research on the 


wer trom atomic 
valuates present-day 


between matter and energy 


BactrertaL Genetrics—Werner Braun—Saun- 
ers, 238 p., illus., $6.5: Devoted to a new 
ience with real “hybrid vigor.” Especially 


students who wish to learn of 


the more important genetics findings that con- 


Biazer THE Bear—Robert V. Masters and 


Fred Reinfeld Sterling, 60 p., illus., $2.0¢ 
This story of forest fires for children emphasizes 
the work of the Forest Rangers and “smoke 
umpers.” 

Ceminc Unumt@rrep: The Story of American 
Aviation From Kitty Hawk to Supersonics 
Lloyd Morris and Kendall Smith—Macmillan 
117 p., illus., $6.50. A wealth of photographs 
lustrates this readable book celebrating the 

inniversary of powered flight 

CLIMA VEGETATION AND Man—Leonard 


Hadlow—Pahilosophical Library, 288 p., illus.,, 


Sats The author, writing in Manchester, 
England, sees Britain as “the Fortunate Isles,” 
vith “people, never knowing what to expect 
ym the ever-changing weather, kept mentally 
rt 
DereNseE AND THE Dottar: Federal Credit 


Albert G. Hart—Twen 
2.06 Discussing 
subject of 


ind Monetary Policies 
tieth Century Fund, 203 p., 
ly important, 


‘iA 


the technical, but highly 
und credit policies in the 
of inflation 


tne use < monetar 


revention and control 


Economic Conrrots AND Derense—Donald 
H. Wallace—Twentieth Century Fund, 260 p., 
$2 It 1s acknowledged that con 
trols are necessary in times of extreme crisis. 


genera 
The question here considered is how serious 
ist be the crisis to require such measures. 
Lanoratory INstRUMENTs: Their Design and 
Application—A. Elhott and J. Home Dickson 
Chemical Publishing Co., 414 p., illus., $7.5 
For the research worker or teacher who needs 


ive instruments constructed especially to 


Overcominc Back Trouste—Helen Jeanne 
lhompson—Prentice-Hall, 214 p., illus., $3.95. 
Describing the structure of the spine and the 
various things that can go wrong with it. In 
tructions for a series of exercises that the au 
back pain 


; , 
thor believes will prevent or relieve 


prese nted 


ul i11SO 


SouARING THE CircLE AND OrHEeR Mono 
rapHs—E. W. Hobson, H. P. Hudson, A. N. 
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Singh and A. B. Kempe—Chelsea Publishing 
Co., 51 p., illus., $3.25. Here are discussed 
some of the problems that have puzzled mathe- 
maticians since remote antiquity. 


AFRAID OF THUNDER?: The Story of 
the Weather—Howard E. Sandman—Sterling 
61 p., illus., $2.00. Children will learn about 
clouds, rain, lightning and thunder as they read 
about a visit to an airport weather station 
Ages 7 to 10. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


Wuo’'s 


INVENTION 
Talking Dictionary 
Translates Languages 


> A “TALKING dictionary” has been in 
vented which pronounces words audibly for 
the user and which also can be rigged to 
translate written foreign languages into 
audible English. 

It uses a group of flexible acetate belts 
with grooves cut in them. The grooves 
record the proper pronunciation of words 
which the user hears through a loudspeaker. 

Printed words appearing under windows 
on the face of the device permit the user 
to select the word he wants pronounced 
Then a pickup is lowered into the proper 
groove and the word comes through the 
loudspeaker. 

Inventor Leslie L. Erdos of New York 
says his talking dictionary is particularly 
useful in the study of foreign languages 
Furthermore, he points out, the dictionary 
can be fixed so that foreign words can 
be selected in the windows, but that their 
meanings are given in English or in another 
language. The talking dictionary received 
patent No. 2,650,097 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 


PHILOLOGY 
Language Disproves 
Theory of Kon-Tiki 


> LANGUAGE DISPROVES that the Poly 
nesians came from America as the Kon 
Tiki voyage westward the Pacific 
led Thor Heyerdahl to contend. 
Evidence for this is communicated by 
Prof. Alan S. C. Ross of the University 
of Birmingham, England, to Nature (Aug 


22). 


across 


No relationship exists between Poly 
nesian and any American language-family, 
Prof. Ross observes. But philologists d 
find that Polynesian is related to Indo 
nesian. There are written texts in old 
Javanese, which is an Indonesian languag« 
of at least the eighth century A.D., an 
Primitive Indonesian was spoken earlier. 

Thus language ancestral to Polynesia: 
existed before Mr. Heyerdahl’s suppose: 
two waves of “Polynesians” coming fron 
America, one about 500 A.D. from Per 
and another about 1000 A.D. from nort! 
west North America. 

Comparative philology affords “an abs: 
lutely decisive disproof” of the Kon-Tik 
theory in Prof. Ross’ opinion. 

Science News Letter, September 5, 1953 
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C. H. LANG 


Mr. Lang is Vice President 
in charge of Public Relations 


In large measure, our Puritan 
ancestors insisted that liberty was 
dependent upon the general educa- 
tion of the country’s citizenry. Our 
industrial system, as we know it to- 
day, is dependent on the education 
of that same citizenry. If we lose 
sight of this fact, we also lose sight 
of the fact that under a totalitarian 
system every industrial plan, or 
scientific research plan, becomes a 
State-plan. Every manager in in- 
dustry becomes, in reality, a civil 
servant. Political democracy and 
industrial democracy depend on each 
other, and both depend on education. 


There are two great educational 
objectives in America. First, we must 
endeavor to combine the British 
concern for training the “‘natural 
aristocracy of talents’’ with: Second, 
the American tradition and insist- 
ence of general education for ail 
future citizens. If we can do this, 
then our industrial society will pros- 
per, and at the same time the neces- 
sary degree of instruction will be 
provided for all people so that in 
their hands “‘our liberties will re- 
main secure.”’ 


at a Meeting of Charles Coffin and 
Gerard Swope Fellows, 
Schenectady, New York 


L. P. GROBEL 
Mr. Grobel is Supervisor, 


Generator Mechanical Engineering, Large 
Steam Turbine and Generator Depart- 
ment, Turbine Division 


‘ 


*, . « Precision balanced rotors have 
given smoother running turbine- 
generators with a great reduction in 
the amount of heliacie needed at 
nstallation. High-speed 3600-rpm 
inits placed in operation in 1949 had 
n average bearing vibration of 0.42 
mils. By contrast, in 1950, when 
aany of the present precision-bal- 
ncing practices were adopted, this 
gure dropped to 0.30 mils. And 
uring the oom 1950 and 1952, it 
las remained nearly constant at 0.26 
nd 0.27 mils, respectively. 


The 1949 turbine-generators were 
good machines. Current reduction of 
35 per cent in vibration simply means 
that today’s precision-balanced ma- 
chines have still less vibration. Over 
the same four-year period—1949 to 
1952—-there has been a decided re- 
duction in the amount of balancing 
at destination. An average of 7.4 
balancing trials were taken on the 
1949 machines; this figure decreased 
to 5.2 a year later, became 2.4 in 
1951 and 2.0 in 1952. During 1952, 
58 per cent of all turbine-generators 
ae needed no further balancing 
at destination. 


G.E. Review 


C. D. GREENTREE 


Mr. Greentree is Manager, 
Engineering and Consulting 
Application Services Department, 
General Engineering Laboratory 


‘*... A most important early activity 
of the project engineer is to decide 
what is known and what is un- 
known. In almost any large project, 
only 5 to 10 per cent of the total 
effort is involved with new knowl- 
edge. Some 90 to 95 per cent of the 
total effort is concerned with the 
manipulation of existing materials, 
mechanisms and circuits into differ- 
ent combinations by means of known 
laws, formulas and design data. 
Furthermore the bulk of each ma- 
nipulated combination is straightfor- 
ward development and design engi- 
neering. I equals E over R, Force 
equals Mass times acceleration. But 
some portions of some of the com- 
binations do contain the new idea, 
the tricky circuit, the new knowl- 
edge or data. The problem of the 
roject engineer, with the help of 
his task engineers, is to spot where 
these are and furthermore to spot 
them with a high degree of technical 
accuracy. Then he must start work 
on these new idea areas first before 


| What General Electric people are saying .. . 


spending time and money on the 
straightforward part which will be 
wasted unless the key portions work. 
at The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERBERT SCHREIBER, JR. 


Mr. Schreiber is an 
Industrial Product Engineer, 
General Electric X-Ray Department 


‘. . . The first and obvious requisite 
for cathode-ray sterilization is the 
penetration or accelerating voltage 
required for the product and con- 
tainer size. Here two factors control 
the ultimate decision; namely, 1) Is 
complete penetration required or will 
surface sterilization be sufficient? 2 
Can the physical dimensions of the 
product to be irradiated be changed 
for a more practical solution? The 
question of complete sterilization as 
opposed to surface sterilization can 
only be answered by the ultimate 
aim of the user. In many cases it is 
only desired to extend the shelf life 
of the product and a surface steriliza- 
tion will often accomplish this pur- 
pose. In addition the severity of any 
organoleptic changes is usually in- 
creased with higher penetration 
thereby making higher voltage a 
detriment rather than an aid. Of 
course, if complete sterility is re- 
quired then the cathode-ray gen- 
erator must necessarily have sufh- 
cient voltage to penetrate the entire 
sample. The only alternative here is 
a change in the thickness or mode of 
packaging of the product thereby 
decreasing the ultimate penetration 
required. The factors controlling 
this decision are the additional costs 
of higher voltage equipment as Op- 
posed to the costs of changes in 
product dimensions or packaging 
technics. 
Cathode Ray Sterilization Sym- 
posium, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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METALLURGY 


Why Metals Make Good 
Bearings Told in Tests 


> WHY A bearing runs smoothly without 
ft ing vr welding to the journal that 
' ives in it has been puzzled out scien 
tih rch team at the General 
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ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


Is a MUST For Modern Scientists 


Listen and Learn 
Easily, Quickly 
Accurately 
With 


LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard Conversational Method 
FRENCH SPANISH NORWEGIAN 
GERMAN RUSSIAN JAPANESE 

—29 Languages available 


AT HOME 
You LISTEN 





with effortless ease and real 
you hear men and women 


Learn 
pleasure 


speak in their native tongue In an amazingly 
short time YOU understand and SPEAK, with cor 
rect accent and the right swing. You read and 
write It's amazingly easy! You can study alone 
ot your leisure, or have family and friends join 
you in a delightful pastime that is a cultural 
necessity and invaluable asset for travel, business 


or professional 


World-Wide Educational Endorsement 
Linguaphone courses were made astonishingly easy 
Tl practien! by more than 150 expert linguists of 
fame Endorsed by educators, used 
universities schools, U.N Armed 
Services, Government Agencies and more than one 
million home study students FREE Book Passport 
to a New World of Opportunity, 


coreers 


anc 
nternational 
by colleges, 


gives Fascinating 


Facts—WRITE TODAY! 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
3109 MEZZ., ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N.Y. 20 

Bee MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK ~~” % : 
' LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE . 
: 3109 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y 
t Send me your FREE Book : 
1 want to learn Language 
Name 
| Address : 
t City Zone & State 
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America’s Cherubim 


| 
less 


child-angels 


> FROM BISON to bod 
I far cry vet there does 
) tal ontinuous chain of 
najestic winged human-faced bulls 
guarded the gates of palaces ind temples 
in ancient Mesopotamia were known by the 
Semitic name from which our word “cheru 
is derived. Because of their bellow 
ing voices, thunderclouds were imagined 
ncients as flying bulls, the steeds 

the highest of the gods. 

Originally, these winged bulls were the 
rid species of bison, or wisent, now 
it extin Known in the earliest 

GERONTOLOGY 


times in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, they 
had disappeared long before Babylon grew 
great. Hence the conventional representa 


tions had bodies more like those of domestic 


cattle. Yet their origin is traceable in 
their curved horns, symbols ol power, and 
in their beards. 

How these fabulous cloud-bulls were 


transformed into the second-highest order 


in the angelic hierarchy might be a long 
story. Sufhcient to suggest here that the 
cherubims” (a false plural by the way) 
described with meticulous detail in the 25th 
chapter of Exodus are believed by some 
irchaeologists to have been images much 
like those surviving in the Mesopotamian 
ruins—proper seat for the God who was 
ibove all gods. And since images must not 
be made of Him, soon images were no 
longer attempted of them. 

The puckish mischance by which the 
cherubim, after they had become very great 


ingels, were further transmogrified by mod 
ern fancy into the littlest of angels—often 
consisting of head and wings only—is still 


another story. But from the mighty cher 

ubim of antiquity to the “sweet litth 

cherubs” of modern picture cards is surely 
strange evolution! 

Yet you can catch a far glimpse of how 
it all started, the next time you visit the 
zoo, or better yet, ride through Yellowstone 
National Park. Just wait until one of th 
majestic old bison lifts his head and look 
it you. Isn’t there something hauntingly 
near-human in the look of that horn 


be irded face 
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crow nie d, 


Retirement Activity Plans 


> ABOUT 80 of successful executives, 
ses of most of us. need help in an 
ng the question, “What shall | do 
ter | retirer” 
Even thos enough money and 
h experience in planning and direct 
ng t ctivitl nd energies of others ar 
ikelvy to flounder 1 planning for their own 
retirement From long interviews with 
( than 500 such men, H. R. Hall, con 
iltant on executi retirement of Welles 
v Hills, Mass., and formerly on the fac 
of the Has rd Graduate School of 
usiness Administration, has drawn up 15 
guidance suggestions He reported them 
to t Gerontological Society meeting in 
San Francisce Some of them follow: 
Guard and nourish your health and get 
ir wife to do likewi 
( ult ur wife fi the start 
nd during reti nt planning 
If you want to take a “long trip” or “de 
rved and desired rest” at the start of ré 
t re sul important elements of 
ve ctivity progr tied down be 
fore d 
Plan an ti life both physically and 
ntally. Include some work that brings 


pressure and resulting tension. The nee 
for a minimum of tension when he retires 
remains in the executive’s system. 

Most men do not find hobbies alon 
bring enough satisfaction for retirement 
time, though they should be included in 
the retirement program. 

[he program should include at least on 
job, done wholly without monetary return 


which includes the satisfaction of doing for 


others. 
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GERONTOLOGY 
Dangerous Age for Men 
Set Between 50 and 65 


> The DANGEROUS age for men in this 

country comes between 50 and 65 years, D1 
H. Lewis, Jr., of New York stated at the 

meeting of the Gerontological Society. 

It is at this age 
and diseases 
It is the 
for men, 
of illness 


that high blood pres 
of the heart’s arteries 
most “significant mortal 
while the most sig 
and mortality is after 


sure 
prevail. 
ity period” 
nificant age 
50 years. 
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MODEL PLANT—tThe scale model of the Air Force heavy forging press 


plant being built at Alcoa’s Cleveland works. 


Use of the layout allowed 


shop foremen to contribute their knowledge to the final plans. 


GERONTOLOGY 


Warding Off Infection 


> SMALL DAILY doses of aureomycin can 
help protect elderly men and women from 
infections that often prove fatal to bodies 
lready weakened by other 

Studies showing this were reported by 
Drs. Douglas H. Sprunt and Leon Victor 
McVay, Jr., of the University of Tennessec 
College of Medicine, Memphis, at the meet 
ing of the Gerontological Society in San 
Francisco. 

As the population ages, infectious diseases 
re no longer the chief cause of death, but 
they remain a grave problem, they pointed 
out. As complications of chronic degenera 
tive processes, they terminate the lives of 
uuntless elderly people, particularly those 
iffering from diseases of the heart and 
lood vessels, diabetes, chronic bronchitis, 

onchial asthma, pulmonary emphysema 

id bronchiectasis. 

The studies covered 149 patients having 
ironic congestive failure, 189 with dia- 

tes mellitus, and 30 with extensive chronic 

spiratory Alternate persons re 
ived 250 milligrams of aureomycin, tech 

ally known as chlortetracycline, twice a 
day. The remainder were given an iden- 

al placebo (make-believe medicine). 
Neither the physician nor the patient was 

are of which medication a given indi- 
The average length of 
entire group was 19 


diseases. 


disease. 


ual received. 
itment for the 
ynths. 

\ decrease of at least 50° in respiratory 


infections occurred in 30 of the heart pa 
tients on aureomycin, compared with only 
four of the heart patients getting placebos, 
the physicians reported. 

“Moreover, 36 of the 
regarded themselves as better because of 
treatment,” the report “This con 
trasted with only 23 of the controls. One 
patient in the antibiotic group considered 
himself to be worse as compared with seven 
in the controls.” 

Of the diabetics, 68 on aureomycin said 
they felt better, compared with only 29 of 
the controls, and laboratory tests indicated 
a much lower concentration of infectious 
germs in the blood of those getting aureo 
mycin. Fifty-one of the aureomycin group 
enjoyed a reduction of at least 50°/ in the 
number of infections sustained dur 
ing the period, compared with only 20 of 
those receiving no aureomycin. 

Subjective improvement of aureomycin 
patients suffering from chronic respiratory 
diseases was much more marked than in 
those of this series getting placebos, and 
these views were supported by objective 
physical and laboratory findings. 
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aureomycin cases 


said. 


chest 


More than 40,000 doat accidents were re 
ported in 1952 to the Coast Guard; many of 
these are believed due to uncorrected hear- 
ing troubles of the boat operators who did 
not hear warning sounds such as fog horns. 
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GERONTOLOGY 
Calcium Lack Leads to 
One Kind of Arthritis 


> EATING PLENTY of calcium-rich foods, 
such as cheese, green leafy vegetables and 
milk, could help ward off the arthritis of 
old age. 

Studies suggesting this were reported by 
Dr. L. W. Cromwell of San Diego at the 
meeting of the Gerontological Society in 
San Francisco. 

A strong possibility exists, he thinks, that 
prolonged lack of calcium results in porous 
The body makes up for this at 
areas of stress by deposits of extra calcium. 
Following on this theory, Dr. Cromwell ex 
amined patients at the Arthritic Clinic, ask 
ing about their diets over the years. 

The hands of the older patients, he found, 
usually told the story of whether or not 
their had little 
calcium for many The bulges on 
finger joints, called Heberden’s nodules, and 


bones. 


owners been getting too 


years. 


other arthritic changes in their fingers were 
much more marked in those with low cal 
cium intake over the years. 

Women who had both ovaries removed 
at an early age, he found, developed the 
old age kind of arthritis at an earlier age 
than the average woman. Among brothers 
and who took little calcium 
showed more osteoarthritic changes than 
those on high calcium intake. 

Interviews of 500 showed _ that 
those with marked osteoarthritic changes 


sisters, those 


oldsters 


on the whole had suffered from prolonged 
low-calcium intake. 

Other factors involved in the development 
of this old age arthritis are protein intake, 
amount of male and female hormones in 
the blood, vitamin D intake and certain 
metabolic and mechanical influences. 
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QUESTIONS 





ASTRONOMY — How can a dwarf. star's 
growth be watched? p. 149. 
What elements can be used to trace the 


spiral arms of our galaxy? p. 150. 
“ee 
CHEMISTRY—How does milk exposed to sun- 
light get its off flavor? p. 152. 
eee 
GENERAL SCIENCE—What four major actions 
have recently been taken concerning the Na- 
tional Bureauv of Standards? p. 148. 
“ee 
GERONTOLOGY—Lack of what chemical may 
cause artery hardening? p. 155. 
eee 
TECHNOLOGY — How can 
pick up germs? p. 152. 


laundered clothes 
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YCIENCI 


New ETTE! | he nb ), 


1953 


- New Machines and Gadgets - 


For sources of more information on new th 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 690. 


BEARD POWDER, de stened ¢ specially 
men who use electric shavers, 1s com- 
hat is rubbed over the 
The powder pro 
permitting the 
the face even in 

ithe 
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LATCH for doors to rejfriger 
uld he lp reduce tragedy when 
identally locked in walk-in 

or when robbers jore e 
gun-point. The 


oms at 
fAat ope NS 


the door 
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, 7 
wor TIN tooi is suitable for 
oe 
i 


Y POWER 


/ Protlessionais whao work in 


plastic, metal, wood, glass, leather and bone. 
Equipped u ith 40 accessories for grinding 
/ f }] , | 
polishing, carving drilling, cutting, sand 
; ; 
sawing, engraving, shaping and rout 
ing, the device is only six inches long and 
is held like a pencil. It has 
é, F . hold 
electric motor that operates on househoid 


+4 sa 
irrent. 


ink 
/ 


, 
a high-speed 
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{CKET features paper covers 
1d a translucent polyethylene 
fits over the spine making 


{0} BOOK ] 


We wish to serve you— 


LET US QRNER 


gve7c 
er 
mare 


of various 


f 


7 
phot 


Adjustable to books 
sackets, shown in the 


used by students and 


yeraph, can be 


an be imprinted with school colors, names 


| , 
17 


) 4 signias. 
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ro: COUNTER COFFEE maker jor hotels 


l 


ind restaurants brews 400 cups in an hour. 


sing guid cofjee concentrate, 


YOUR BOOK 


Don’t Delay 


getting that NEW BOOK you want 
to read. SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
will gladly obtain for you any 
American book or magazine in 
print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if 
price is unknown and adjustment 
will be made). We will pay post- 
age in the United States. You can 
attach a separate sheet, to your 
address coupon at left, listing title, 
author, publisher, price, and mail 
to Book Department, Science Serv- 
ice, 1719 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


ings described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


the machine is fully automatic when con- 
nected to a water line and when plugged 
into 110-volt current. Coffee is dispensed 
at the touch of a pushbutton. 
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i SPONGE MOP has a built-n brush for 
attacking stubborn dirt spots. The device 
also features a sliding “rinsing bar” that 
slips up and down the handle to wring out 
the sponge. The brush bristles are made o} 
styrene plastic filaments that resist soap, 
moisture and detergents and that are 
said to outlast ordinary bristles five to one. 
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{ PLAY PEN resembles in its construe- 
tion the lattice gates now widely used to 
prevent tiny tots from falling down the 
front porch stairs. The pen expands into 
a large circle giving 23 square feet of play- 
ing space that is covered by an easy-to- 
clean quilted pad. The pen rolls into a 
tight, eight-nch-diameter bundle when not 


in use. 
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fo NEW EXPOSURE meter for color-film 
enthusiasts has a perforated metal tab that 
slips into the meter proper. The meter 
needle points directly at the proper lens 
opening for a shutter speed of 1/50 second. 
The meter can be used in color 3-D photog- 
raphy, either still or movie. It also can be 
used in standard black-and-white photog- 
raphy with still or movie cameras. 
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» Vou ~ 4 / 


\now: 
The world gains 70,000 persons each 24 


hours. 


\ model airplane has been built that can 
lift a payload 3.5 times its own weight. 


Protective finishes for modern automo- 
biles are only 1/3000th of an inch thick. 


Electric light traps can help detect the 
pink bollworm in cotton areas thought un- 
infested. 


The cloud swift of the West Indies 1s 
probably the fastest flying dird; it has been 
clocked at speeds of 171 to 200 miles an 
hour. 


The odor of flowers is determined by the 
number and arrangement of carbon, hydro 
gen and oxygen atoms making up th 
fragrant compounds. 








